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taking of apprentices, and other matters relating to the affairs
of the company. The registers served, primarily, as an account of
the fees received by the wardens; and the book entries were,
doubtless, also intended to prevent disputes as to who might
possess the right to print any particular wort It should be
observed that the registers by no means include everything which
appeared from the press. Those who held special privileges or
monopolies for printing a certain book or, maybe, a whole class
of books, were not, apparently, under obligation to enter such
books, and the royal printers were also superior to the rule so far
as the works included in their patent were concerned. But, not-
withstanding these lacunae, the registers of the company form
a marvellous storehouse of information concerning the productions
of the press during the period which they cover.
As a direct consequence of the company's charter, no one,
thenceforth, could print anything for sale within the kingdom
unless he were a member of the Stationers' company, or held some
privilege or patent entitling him to print some specified work or
particular class of book. And even the members of the company
who printed or published were subject to many limitations in the
exercise of their calling. Royal proclamations and injunctions,
and Star chamber decrees must not be ignored; the numerous
printing monopolies granted to individuals must not be infringed;
and, more important still, the strict trade regulations, as laid down
and enforced by the Stationers' company, could not be disregarded
with impunity.
The charter of incorporation was probably the more readily
granted by the authorities of state, in that it provided an organisa-
tion for securing better supervision of the press, and furnished
means of suppressing those seditious and heretical publications
which haunted the authorities with a perpetual fear, and which
were the subject of frequent prohibition. The extent to which this
supervision was made effective may be gathered from the shifts
to which the secret presses were put in order to carry on their
hazardous work1.
The particular class of book to which the terms heretical,
traitorous and seditious were applied varied, of course, with the
form of religion professed by the reigning sovereign. Quite naturally,
popish books were banned under Edward VI, but, in the reign
of queen Mary, a great effort was made to stem the tide of
protestaut literature which the preceding reign had encouraged.
1 See the chapter on the Marprelate tracts in voL in of the present work.